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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 





AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Axalea) 
A emall shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose coler, — April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 

shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mengelian Azalea) 

A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 

Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Asalea 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and_perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: ‘ is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the pd, inte American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 


framing gham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SHOWY BORDER FORSYTHIA 


A great mass of the golden yellow blooms of the 
showy Forsythia (F. intermedia spectabilis) is a 
most pleasing announcement that spring has come. 
As its name suggests, it is the most showy Forsythia 
—larger flowers produced in countless numbers in 
April completely covering the wide spreading 
branches. It may be grown in mass plantings, 
single specimens or hedges. 


Specimen plants, 2 to 3 feet high, $1 each 
Hicks Nurseries 

Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 


Grown and Offered by 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Partial list of very choice varieties taken from our very 
complete illustrated catalogue, a copy of which will be 
sent immediately upon request. 

Clean, true-to-name bulbs, right up to the usual SEABROOK 
STANDARD and at our usual moderate prices. 

Six bulbs at the dozen rate. 








’ 13” u 1” 
Variety Each Doz. Per Doz. 
Pg Be perro ee .40 4.00 2.00 
SS Re ree ore .10 1.00 -50 
Anthony B. Kunderd ............. .40 4.00 2.00 
Dieners American Beauty ......... .40 4.00 2.00 
Se a ree ee 15 1.50 1.00 
I i o5ci- 5 sarra or 09. 6's ey ioe 10 1.00 -50 
OR eee 15 1.50 -75 
reer .75 7.50 8.50 
SE IE nals ve oclece esse ee 15 1.50 -75 
Catherine Coleman ..............- 2.00 20.00 10.00 
er 09 .90 .50 
eR ON eee 25 2.50 1.25 
OS OS a res ere 35 3.50 2.00 
Re areata elas role 35+. 0 seeder 25 2.50 1.50 
SE as ino Gedo Mow: 45's Shere 208% 10 1.00 -60 
TE Sinn oi. 5: 4 ce 0, o:4 10. S50 oe -75 7.50 3.50 
I ary Ge do it lgnieh ol inva ove Inte BCS 40 4.00 2.00 
ees sp, Sally 'ew-6 a's 0S Stason % 15 1.50 -75 
a rere .05 .50 .30 
Ie a6 pais. costes we 9-0-3 wiorese .B5 3.50 
ey So toad, Sore wo as » Ope oe 10 1.00 .50 
I I os oka. 50 59'0,0:5 8 eeote 85 8.50 1.75 | 
Ean he armen rn) 1.00 10.00 6.00 
a nee .60 6.00 3.00 
— =5 RNAS TRS ee 50 5.00 2.50 
EE CEN n re inte s ar4:9.le74 Sie & © 0bs.-4)anelelate 40 4.00 2.00 
Golden RSE SO IE AS ac ot 15 1.50 -75 
ES ee eee 15 1.50 -80 
I sh Lie. ss a ereisueiolne .05 .50 -30 
RE I 65 io se 3.03 6 4 04: 0'@ bescaie 10 1.00 
OS ee ee .40 .40 2.00 
ESE SE Oe a ee 25 2.50 1.50 
a Ss Cis S-in 4.646 ores ofa 15 1.50 
INE ol 5c. s:quer Sale 6s 6 40 6le'din's .50 5.00 2.50 
a ois og he a aires: sc 9 6.5% a aloe 85 8.50 2.00 
ene pall eee .50 5.00 
ks Binks Cigin <te-p:-6.4, 9 wa Hee 15 1.50 -75 
NO errr eee .60 6.00 3.50 
I, 6.5 5c ca oS, «0 0 6-0 crete 15 1.50 «75 
eg oe civ cee 5 0 9.4.4 ee ereuwm .08 .90 -50 
i ee 25 2.50 1.50 
Te ye OS eee .50 5.00 3.00 
Sree 10 1.00 50 
eg rea 05 .50 25 
EE Salo tray e618, 9.5. 64s 6-46 3:3 Sie lerete 10 1.00 50 
So wi dcibue'd aia -eie <:a0- 0% oleae 10 1.00 -50 
EES Ee oe .40 4.00 2.00 
og Wiel 6 «0.066 o ere 15 1.50 -75 
Not sg wig 0 46 be aye 10 1.00 -50 
ye rr .05 -50 .80 
LD 2 odaisic lec. 00 5 914.5 16. .40 4.00 2.00 
NS re ko 4.5 ore 0 00S ww .40 4.00 2.00 
Prince ED sgl reo ww yo ob wie tate .80 3.00 1.75 
EL 20  ciethie’s ark. 0 ss 00 0 erare 50 5.00 2.50 
os wisn kw bie-dikie we > ease 75 7.50 3.50 
ee eer ern ac 15 1.50 -75 
NT oo ko oig Suen. 5.57% 4.0 bn: lore tone .08 .90 .50 
SRE IS eae amarante 15 1.50 75 
ci due Gira ice sack ST .20 2.00 1.00 
IIE | go ois 60 5 4 00 0 3 9 Bie 10 1.00 -50 
eS arene .08 -90 50 
ND nn 5 oc 6000 cob be sibn 75 7.50 8.50 
Salesen Prim (mew) ...... cece. .25 2.50 1.50 
oa. gris ost ako -n.4)6:- 66 50 5.00 2.50 
yo 16 th aaa none 4 4: 0.6/8 RON 80 8.00 1.50 
INE 6.6 5's vig sio se uo <ame ae 25 2.50 1.25 
Sidney Plummer (extra) ......... 35 3.50 2.00 
ae eee 85 3.50 2.00 
I So Oe a a ee te 3.50 85.00 20.00 





Our very popular Garden Mixture, all colors, fine for cutting or 
gorgeous garden display, $2.00 a hundred. 


Primulinus Mixture 
For daintiness and segue none can equal this superb collec- 
tion, $3.00 a hundred. 








Exhibition Mixture 
Made up of a large number of Kunderd, Diener and other 
originators’ choice varieties of superior merit, $5.00 a hun- 
dred; 50 at the hundred rate. 


VERY SPECIAL. ROSE MIST, Fischers sensational new Prim- 





ulinus. Truly a $10.00 ——_ and will probably be sold near 
that price next year. Limited supply at $2.00 each, 13” up, 
and $1.00 each for 1” bulbs. All will positively bioom this 
year. 


Special list of planting stock and bulbleis on request 


























POR! PUL PURE 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Boston Flower Show 


Boston is not able to put on quite 
so large a flower exhibition as some 
of the other cities, like New York, 


Philadelphia and Cleveland, but its 
shows have won a wide reputation for 
tasteful arrangement and high quality 
of material. The Spring Show this 
year was no exception. The collection 
of Cymbidium Orchids exhibited by 
Albert C. Burrage completely eclipsed 
any similar display ever made in this 
country and probably in any other 
country. Thomas Roland’s Acacias 
also helped to give the show an air 
of marked distinction, being beauti- 
fully arranged on the stage in the 
lecture hall, and illuminated by spot 
lights. 

Mr. Burrage’s Cymbidiums won 
the President’s Cup as the best ex- 
hibit in the show. Mr. Roland _re- 
ceived the gold medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society for the 
best group of foliage and flowering 
plants. 

Edwin §. Webster’s group of foli- 
age and flowering plants was made 
noteworthy by some _ remarkable 
Clarkias of large size and great 
beauty. The flower which attracted 
the most attention in the group put 
up by Howard Coonley, which re- 
ceived the second prize, was Celsia 


which belongs to the Verbascum fam-.- 


ily, and has bright yellow flowers on 
tall stems. 

All the groups occupied positions in 
the upper hall, giving that room a 
brillianey which has seldom been seen 
there. Some exeellent Orchids in 
classes were arranged along one side. 
Very conspicuous among them was 
Mr. Burrage’s remarkable white Cym- 
bidium Alexanderi albens, which is 
considered to be the finest Cymbidium 
in existence. Another remarkable 
Orchid in this section was shown by 
Edwin S. Webster. This was also a 
Cymbidium Beatrice, with ninety- 
seven flowers. Apparently there is no 
record of any Cymbidium with as 
many flowers having been exhibited 
either in this country or abroad. The 
opposite side of the room was de- 
voted to Pansies of huge size shown 
by Charles T. Beasley. 


Four rock gardens were shown in 
the lower hall, three of them being in 
competition, the first prize going to 
Mrs. Lester Leland and the second to 
the Lowthorpe School. Mrs. Homer 
Gage had an attractive rock garden 
and a much larger garden for display 
purposes only was arranged by 
R. & J. Farquhar Co. 

Mr. Burrage also had a large ex- 
hibit of mixed Orchids in this room, 
and Walter Hunnewell attracted at- 
tention by his group of Erica medi- 
terraneanana, beautifully grown. He 
also had a group of handsome Ku- 
rume Azalea seedlings, and one of 
Azalea Kaempferi. 

The side hall was given over mostly 
to bulbs, the best display being made 





by Mrs. Homer Gage, who put up a 
lovely Dutch bulb garden, with sun- 
dial in the center. This garden re- 
ceived the first prize of a gold medal 
and $200. A large, well arranged dis- 
play of mixed Rose plants won a gold 
medal for W. W. Edgar Co. of 
Waverly. 

Among the important exhibits in 
the entrance hall was a collection of 
forced annuals made by Edwin S. 
Webster. This exhibit attracted much 
attention, as did a large collection of 
Schizanthus and Genistas. 

Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall showed a 
remarkable specimen of Kurume 
Azalea with white hose-in-hose flow- 
ers which won a first prize. 





Shanghai Horticultural Society 


The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety has voted its gold medal to the 





CYMBIDIUM ORCHID WITH 97 FLOWERS EXHIBITED BY EDWIN S. WEBSTER 
AT THE BOSTON FLOWER SHOW 
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Shanghai (China) Horticultural So- 
ciety, to be given at its Jubilee Flower 
Show on May 29 of this year. Shang- 
hai was directly associated with the 
wealth of garden plants first introduced 
by Robert Fortune, and the Shanghai 
Horticultural Society is doing much 
to keep up a sustained interest in gar- 
dening matters. It has a membership 
of 240, mostly British, although it is 
international in character and has 
thirty Chinese members. Sir Skinner 
Turner, Chief Judge of the British 
Court, is president, and Donald Mac- 
Gregor secretary and treasurer. 


The Late John Robinson 

John Robinson of Salem, Mass., who 
died April 9 in his 79th year, was one 
of the oldest members of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, there being 
only four persons living whose mem- 
bership antedates his. Mr. Robinson 
was very much interested in horticul- 
tural matters and seventeen articles 
written by him were published between 
1876 and 1908, many of them in the 
Transactions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. They dealt 
mostly with the plants of Essex 
County. Mr. Robinson was the first 
curator of the herbarium of the Arnold 
Arboretum, serving in that capacity 
for two years. At the time of his death 
and for many years previous he was 
eurator of the Peabody Museum in 
Salem. Mr. Robinson had a scientific 
mind but found his recreation in the 
growing of flowers. He was working 
in his garden only five minutes before 


he died. 


Intercollegiate Judging Competition 

For the second time a team of three 
students representing the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College was the 
winner of the intercollegiate Carnation 
judging competition staged at the 
Spring Show of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society in Boston on March 
27. Other institutions represented were 
the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
the Rhode Island State College and the 
Cornell University. 

Eight classes were judged, those call- 
ing for twenty-five blooms of a variety. 
The team from the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College won five out of a 
possible eight first places and three out 
of a possible six second places. L. F. 
Sniffen of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College was the individual winner of 
the competition with six points to his 
credit. E. P. Christopher of Rhode Is- 
land was second in the individual scor- 
ings, making five and one-half points, 
G. A. Miles of Connecticut, four points, 
and Miss E. Dimond of Rhode Island, 3 
points. 

It is an interesting fact that three 


HORTICULTURE 


teams were in charge of graduates of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
—Connecticut, Professor R. H. Patch, 
1911; Rhode Island, Professor C. E. 
Wildon, 1916; Massachusetts, Profes- 
sor C. L. Thayer, 1913. The team from 
Cornell University was accompanied by 








LATE APRIL WORK 


ARE must be taken in working over 
the hardy border not to dig up the 
self-sown seedlings. These seedlings 
may be too small to bloom this year, 
but they can be saved for next season 
by planting them out in nursery rows. 
| gpocgnneind Roses should be planted 
as soon as possible. This is an 
early season, and it will soon be too 
late to set out Roses that have not 
been potted up, even in New England. 
£ sure that none of last. season’s 
foliage is allowed to remain around 
tne Hoilyhocks or Delphiniums. If 
these plants have been subject to blight 
in recent years, begin spraying them 
when they are a few inches high with 
bordeaux mixture. 
OLDFRAMES should be left open 
all day as a rule at this season so 
that the plants in them can become 
thoroughly hardened off before they 
are set in the open ground. 
LADIOLUS corms put in now will 
give midsummer bloom. Succes- 
sive plantings should be made until 
mid-June in order to have an uninter- 
rupted succession of flowers until frost. 
" Cigg-seenergge paniculata may be cut 
down almost to the ground. It will 
_— rapid growth and flower in the 
all. 
LANTING of trees and _ shrubs 
should be done as soon as possible. 
This is particularly true as applied to 
evergreens. 
C= mas and Forsythias may be 
cut back after they have flowered. 
A ratner hard cutting of Forsythias 
w.ll result in an increased amount of 
flowermg wood. 
— of Campanulas for forcing next 
2 season may also be sown now. 
ILACS, Deutzias, Bleeding Hearts, 
and Lilies that have been forced 
under glass may be set in the open 
ground. Many of them will recover 
and bloom again. 
|S raged Daisies removed from the pots 
in which they have flowered in- 
doors and planted outside will often 
give some flowers during the summer. 
They cannot be forced again. 
ENISTAS may be planted in the 
garden in their pots and taken up 
in the fall when they will again bloom. 
Cuttings from this plant may be grown 
in the open ground and potted up in 
the fall. 
NEMONE japonica should be 
planted immediately. 
ILY of the Valley clumps should be 
set out now. Plant them with the 
top of the pips just even with the 
ground. 
OST perennials can be set out as 
soon as the ground can be prop- 
erly worked. 
HERE is still time to plant Regal 
Lilies, Speciosum Lilies and Tiger 
Lilies. 
id is still possible to make a planting 
of spinach for spring use. 
EAS should be sown at intervals of 
two weeks. The taller kinds are the 
most prolific, but must be supported 
with brush or netting. 
HIS is a good time to start lima 
beans, cucumbers, muskmelons, pep- 
pers and squashes in coldframes. It is 
best to use paper pots so that they 
can be set out without disturbing the 
roots. 
LANTS started in boxes of earth in 
the house should be transferred to 
cold frames so that they can be well 
hardened off before they go into the 
garden. 
TATOES may be planted now. It 
has been found that early plants 
always give the largest crops. 


| 
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Professor A. H. Nehrling, a former 
professor of floriculture at the Massa 
chusetts Agricultural College. 


Henry Turner Bailey to Lecture 

Henry Turner Bailey, who was form- 
erly a well known educator of Boston, 
and is now director of the Cleveland 
School of Art, is to lecture under the 
auspices of the New England Branch 
of the Farm and Garden Association, 
at Horticultural Hall on Monday, 
April 27, at 3 P. M. Mr. Bailey’s sub- 
ject will be “Our Friends the Trees,” 
and his lecture will be illustrated with 
drawings made as he talks. Tickets are 
being sold at the Farm and Garden 
Shop, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 


Garden Club to Sell Plants 

Last year the North Shore (Mass.) 
Garden Club held a sale of started 
plants which proved so successful that 
a similar sale is to be held this year. 
The plan is one which may contain sug- 
gestions for other garden clubs. The 
plants are started in the greenhouses 
of the members of the club, and include 
many unusually interesting varieties 
and rare kinds. Not only do the mem- 
bers buy from one another, but many 
non-members are glad to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to obtain 
plants which they would find it difficult 
to buy in the stores. The little seedlings 
ean be taken home and immediately set 
out. The sale this year is to be on the 
estate of the president, Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw, at Prides Crossing, the date 
being June 6. It is to be conducted 
close by tie high road, and the prices 
will not be above regular market prices, 
in order that liberal buying may be 
assured. 


Lectures About Mushrooms 

The Boston Mycological Club will 
hold its annual meeting at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Friday evening, April 24 
at 7.45. Miss Jennie F. Conant thie 
secretary will make a report on the 
last season’s werk of the club, which 
included several very successful field 
meetings followed by large and in- 
teresting exhibitions. 

There will be a show of paintings 
and lantern slides of Morels and 
other early: Mushrooms and dried 
specimens from the club’s herbarium. 

Mr. D. H. Linder, who has been in 
British Guiana, will tell about the 
South American Mushrooms, with 
lantern illustrations. It is hoped that 
some fresh specimens of early Mush- 
rooms will be exhibited and plans 
completed for an excursion into the 
country during the Morel season. 

This will be an open meeting and 
all persons interested in Mushrooms 
are invited to attend. 
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BULBS IN THE HOME GARDEN 





Although many persons nowadays 
are alive to the value of the herbace- 
ous border in the home garden, few 
of them seem to realize that the 
blooming season of such a _ border 
may be considerably lengthened by 
the addition of bulbs. There are many 
bulbs that may be used. Such small, 
low-growing subjects as Snowdrops, 
Seilla, Sibirica, Grape MHyacinths, 
Snowflakes and Crocuses may be 
planted to give the earliest bloom. 
They should be arranged in drifts 
near the edges of the flower beds 
among low-growing plants suitable 
for rock gardens. The edge that is 
varied by patches of bloom or by 
grey foliage is far more attractive 
than when one variety of plant is 
grown in a. methodical line. The con- 
tinuous method should only be used 
in the formal garden. 

Early Tulips will bring in the sec- 
ond group of bloom. As they are low 
of stature they must be placed just 
back of the edging, preferably in 
groups of ten or more, never in rows, 
and one should choose the paler col- 
ors. A little judgment exercised in the 
selection of colors will make a world 
of difference in the effect. It is en- 
tirely unnecessary to have the ugly 


red flower, edged with yellow, that 
many have come to associate with the 
name ‘‘early tulip.’’ 

Daffodils may be put the same dis- 
tance back in the beds as the early 
Tulips for they grow about the same 
height. The finer varieties should be 
planted in the beds and the others in 
the grass, if there is a spot that need 
not be mown until hay-making time. 
Bulbs need to keep their leaves until 
they dry naturally. The sap must run 
back into the bulb to make provision 
for the next year. If you cut the 
leaves off you weaken the bulb and it 
will soon disappear. Daffodils look 
better when grown in a natural way. 

After the tops of the bulbs die 
down, they may be lifted. Immedi- 
ately the tops become dry is the 
best time; for some kinds begin 
very quickly to put out new roots 
which it is a mistake to destroy. By 
watching the plants one can spread 
out the dividing season, taking out 
first Snowflakes and Snowdrops. If 
lifted at the proper time, many bulbs 
may be dried off and kept dormant. 
Daffodils are better if replanted as 
soon as possible, and, of course, that 
is the case with any autumn blooming 
bulb such as Colechicums and Autumn 
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Croeuses. Practically all the fall 
blooming bulbs make their foliage in 
the spring and the flowers come up 
alone in the autumn. 

Tulips are better when replanted 
the third week in October. If one 
wants to get Tulips out of the way so 
that the space they occupy may be 
used for something else, one need not 
wait for tops to die down; the bulbs 
may be lifted carefully so soon as the 
tops have lost their brittleness and 
will wind around the hand. They may 
be laid slanting in rows in flats with 
soil between and under them, and set 
in a shady place to ripen at their 
leisure, being cleaned and _ sorted 
later. 

Now that the date for excluding 
Narcissus bulbs from the United 
States is coming closer it behooves 
us all to be careful about saving the 
seed and the baby bulbs. When piant- 
ing Lilies or bulbs of a soft character, 
it is well to put a little sand in the 
bottom of the hole, then the bulb, and 
fill up to the top of the bulb with sand 
before putting in the soil. This pre- 
vents the bulb from rotting before 
the roots are formed. 

We have too few Lilies in our gar- 
dens. The Madonna Lily is common 
enough, but others are conspicuous 
by their absence. This Lily (L. can- 
didum) needs to make some growth 





NARCISSI IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. ETHEL ANSON S. PECKHAM AT NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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in the autumn and so should be 
planted in late August. I have heard 
it said that the bulbs should be dried 
off before replanting if you should 
dig your own up to divide them, 
otherwise they rot away, but cannot 
speak from my own experience as to 
this phase of the matter. In planting 
Lilies you should learn what condi- 
tions they need and choose the vari- 
eties suited to the locations you have 
in mind or they will not thrive. 
They should be in masses too, to look 
their best. 


About the third week in September 
the Autumn Crocuses should begin to 
bloom in the vicinity of New York. 
I have tried many varieties and find 
that speciosus seems to be the 
easiest to grow. There are a number 
of variations of this species besides 
a white sort, and all increase easily 
both by offsets and from seed. Crocus 
zonatus is usually the first to open. 
The flowers are a pink-mauve whereas 
those of Speciosus are blue-lavender. 
Slightly later come the varieties of 
Crocus pulchellus, well named and 
the most exquisite of all Crocuses. 
About the middle of November 
blooms Crocus longiflorus. This is 
lovely, too, a delicate mauve with 
yellow throat. The Saffron Crocus is 
a reddish mauve with marked lines of 
darker color and a marvelous orange 
stigma that hangs out of the flower. 
It is a shy bloomer and comes into 
flower just before C. longiflorus. 

The Autumn Colchicums should not 
be confused with these Crocuses. I 
have them, too, both the autumnale 
varieties and the speciosus. They 
come in a pink-mauve, white, and 
a spotty sort which is interesting. 
One can easily tell a Colchicum from 
a Crocus because it is a Lily and has 
six stamens whereas a Crocus has but 
three. 

—Ethel Anson §. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





PRUNING THE CLEMATIS 


The large flowered forms of the 
Clematis are likely to be killed back 
to some extent in winter and should 
be cut back in the spring hard enough 
so that only branches with ample 
vitality are left. New shoots will ap- 
pear promptly to take the places of 
those removed. The Clematis pani- 
culata ean be cut back harder than 
the other species and varieties. It 
will renew itself and produce flowers 
in the fall if cut back almost to the 
ground. 
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Gilia capitata 


Gilia capitata is a very interesting 
and graceful new annual which has 
found much favor wherever used. The 
color of the flowers suggests that of 
the Blue Laceflower, but the flower 
heads are globular and about an inch 
in diameter. They last remarkably well 
when cut, and ean be dried for winter 
use like Strawflowers. The plants 
grow from one and a half to two feet 
high, and have finely cut foliage. This 
Gilia has a long season, and will with- 
stand dry weather better than most 
flowers. It can be started from seeds 
sown out of doors, but better results 
are obtained by sowing them in boxes 





GLOBULAR FLOWERS OF GILIA 
CAPITATA 


of earth in the house so that the plants 
will be well started when they are set 
in the garden. 





Statice Suworowi 


Few annuals are more valuable for 
cut flower purposes than the Statice, 
particularly S. Suworowi, which pro- 
duces delightful rose-colored flowers. 
This Statice grows about one and a 
half feet high, but the leaves are pro- 
duced in a rosette at the base of the 
plant, the flowers appearing at the top 
of long stems from which they branch 
irregularly, but usually all pointing in 
one direction. The flowers can be dried 
for winter, keeping their color for 
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many months. The seed should be 
started in the house or in a coldframe 
immediately. It is different from most 
seed, however, as the dried flower it- 
self is planted, although pulling it 
apart somewhat helps to hasten ger- 
mination. The flower should always be 
placed on its side in a fairly deep drill 
and covered lightly. It is wise to pinch 
off the first blooms so that the plants 
may become well established before 
they begin to flower heavily. They are 
rather slow to bloom, but can be potted 
up in the fall, and will blossom in the 
house if they have not flowered out- 
doors. This Statice looks particularly 
well when cut, if used with the peren- 
nial Baby’s Breath. 





Drummond’s Phlox 


Drummond’s Phlox is one of the 
most valuable annuals because of the 
fact that it is easily grown and will 
flower well in dry weather. It grows 
from a foot to eighteen inches high, 
and produces flowers in a range of 
colors which run through pink, scar- 
let, blue and white. The annual Phlox 
is sweet scented, and a good flower for 
cutting. In fact it is only by keeping 
the blossoms removed that a long flow- 
ering period can be obtained. It is one 
of the plants which likes a fairly rich 
soil and a sunny location. Mildew 
which sometimes appears can be kept 
in check with dusting sulphur. It is 
advisable to start the plants in boxes 
of earth indoors or in a cold frame 
in April. 





TRANSPLANTING TREES AND 
SHRUBS 


At the time of setting a tree or 
shrub in a permanent location care 
should be taken to balance the roots 
and top. If the roots have received 
severe injury in the transplanting, 
the top and branches should be cut 
back until such balance is made. Cut 
off all broken or bruised roots and 
branches, but save all the small 
fibrous roots possible. 

Be sure the holes in which the 
plants are to be set are larger than 
the root system of the p'ant and deep 
enough so that the plant may be set 
slightly deeper than it was formerly. 
Well enriched soil is essential to the 
thrifty growth of any plant and the 
time to supply this is at the time of 
planting. The top soil thrown out in 
digging the holes should be held sep- 
arately from the sub-soil and should 
be mixed with well-rotted manure or 
a good commercial fertilizer and used 
around the roots, keeping the poorer 
soil to level off the surface. 

The most important thing in the 
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planting operation is to pack the soil 
firmly about the roots. Also water 
thoroughly if the soil is dry. Should 
the season continue hot and dry mulch 
around the plant with coarse manure, 
leaves or straw to prevent the soil 
from drying out. 








SAVING EASTER LILIES 


Nine million Lily bulbs were im- 
ported by the United States in 1924, 
chiefly for forcing by florists. The im- 
ports increase from year to year be- 
cause the bulbs are allowed to go to 
waste after being forced when many 
of them could be saved. This is partic- 
ularly applicable to the forms of 
Lilium longiflorum better known as 
the Easter Lily. These are sold by the 
florists bloomed in pots chiefly at 
Easter. For several years a friend of 
mine has taken her forced Easter 
Lilies after through blooming and 
put them out in her garden. All of 
them appear to have survived and she 
now has a very fine clump of them. 
L. longiflorum is perfectly hardy 
here and in the climates of St. Louis 
and Washington, probably further 
North. But in colder localities it can 
be dug as soon as through blooming, 
when if kept out of the ground until 
late October and planted eight inches 
deep will survive. 

—Joe Smith. 
Long Branch, Washington. 





THE BLUE SPIRAEA 


Caryopteris mastacanthus, the Blue 
Spiraea, a member of the family Ver- 
benaceae was introduced into this 
country from Europe where it was 
first disseminated by Messrs. Veitch. 
In Japan it is said to grow on the 
borders of old fields and is often cul- 
tivated. The plant belongs, however, 
to China where it was discovered by 
Robert Fortune many years ago. 

Although more in the nature of an 
herbaceous perennial the Blue Spiraea 
is really a sub-shrub, and it should 
have a trial everywhere. It is a much 
branched plant resembling the Ceano- 
thus in appearance. One of its good 
qualities is the fact that it blooms late 
in the season, flowering profusely dur- 
ing September and until heavy frosts, 
when other plants are beginning to 
look ‘‘seedy.’’ 

The flowers are of a lilac-blue shade, 
a color hard to find on other plants 
late in the season, and are slightly 
fragrant. The leaves are of a good 
green above and hoary white beneath. 
When bruised they give off a strong 
aromatic odor. 

Caryopteris has the reputation of not 
being any too hardy in the neighbor- 
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hood of Boston, but with slight pro- 
tection in ordinary winters it will sur- 
vive in this latitude. Killing back 
merely acts as a severe pruning and 
tends to make the plant more bushy. 
If it is feared that the stock will not 
survive the winter, it pays to take in 
the young plants. It is easily propa- 
gated and a new collection can be 
quickly produced. If plants are 
brought in they should be wintered in 
a frame, storage pit or cool cellar. 
This plant is easily propagated by 
cuttings, by division or by seed, and 
thrives in any good garden soil. It 
requires plenty of water during the 
summer, but when in flower it suc- 
ceeds without any water whatever. 





IRIS OPERA 


The Iris Opera (Vilmorin 1916) is 
one of the most famous of the Irises 
introduced by this famous firm and 
follows their general system of naming 
their varieties for the theatres of 
Paris, other well known examples of 
this naming system being Ambuassa- 
deur, Ambigu, Eldorado, Cluny, Me- 
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drano, Trianon ete. It is a bright red- 
dish lilac and purple violet bicolor, 
very dark and velvety, much redder 
than Alcazar but not as red in effect 
as Seminole. It is classed by the Iris 
Society in Class 1-C, lavender bicolors, 
under Type 6-B, of which it is the 
type variety. Its official rating is 8.7 
which it well deserves. It received a 
certificate from the National Horticul- 
tural Society of France before its in- 
troduction. Its official description is 
bicolor violet red, standards livid 
purple, falls velvety auricula purple. 
It is a moderate grower, with a height 
of from 24 to 33 inches. It should be 
used in the garden picture with 
medium sized varieties as it is only 
under exceptional cases that it has 
been more than two feet in height, and 
it should be used always with plenty 
of light colors around it to bring out 
its intensely rich deep color. Irises of 
these general colors should never be 
used in quantity. They are effective 
only when used singly or in small 
groups in combination with large 
quantities of pale lavender, blue or 
pale yellow, or white varieties. 














BLOOM OF THE IRIS OPERA 
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DAVID SEARS, TREE PLANTER 


David Sears, who was born and died 
in Boston (1787-1871), was descended 
from a Dutch family named Sayer 
which emigrated to England early in 
the sixteenth century and settled in 
Colchester. Richard Sears of this fam- 
ily came to America about 1660, set- 
tled in Plymouth, Massachusetts, took 
to himself a wife and acquired land 
in Yarmouth. His numerous descend- 
ants appear to have lived uneventful 
lives on Cape Cod until the appear- 
ance of David Sears in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a man who de- 
veloped exceptional business ability and 
moved to Boston in 1776 where he be- 
came a successful merchant in the East 
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Indian and China trade until his early 
death at sixty-four. In Boston David 
Sears lived in the large brick house on 
the lower corner of Beacon and Somer- 
set Streets where his son David Sears 
was born and lived when in Boston 
until he moved into the granite house 
opposite the Common now the home of 
the Somerset Club. 

The second David Sears began buy- 
ing land in 1818 in what is now known 
as Longwood, the eastern part of 
Brookline, extending from Muddy 
Brook nearly to the Charles River. In 
this tract of land he laid out the streets 
with taste and skill, and four squares 
or small parks for the public and now 
known as Winthrop Square, so named 
for his mother’s family, Knyvet 
Square, the name of a family into 
which the Searses of England often 
married, Mason Square, the name of 
his wife’s family, and Longwood Mall. 
Soon after the purchase of the Long- 
wood property Mr. Sears established a 
small family burying-ground at the 
corner of Chapel and Colchester 
Streets. Over this little cemetery he 
erected in 1860 the handsome granite 
church copied from a church in Col- 
chester, England, and one of the hand- 
somest buildings in Brookline as seen 
from the Boston Parkway, and now 
only used for the burial in its vaults 
of the descendants of David Sears. 

During Mr. Sears’ numerous and of- 
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ten long visits in Europe he learned 
the importance of planting trees. 
Among his papers have been found the 
following memoranda about trees writ- 
ten in his own hand in October and 
November 1849: 

“In addition to 14,000 trees planted 
at Longwood I have ordered Messrs. 
Cunningham & Son in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, to ship me in February next 300 
European Sycamore, 3000 English and 
Dutch Elms, 1000 Oaks assorted and 
1000 Norway Maples.” 

In November he wrote, “There are 
now planted at Longwood 10,000 trees 
which have taken root and are in good 
order; they are principally in the 
squares.” 

Of the 10,000 trees in good order in 
1849 only a very few are left. In 
Winthrop Square there are two of the 
so-called Turkey Oaks (Quercus cer- 
ris) which were no doubt imported 
by him in 1849. This oak has generally 
proved a short-lived tree in this coun- 
try and is inclined to be tender in 
Massachusetts. The two trees in Win- 
throp Square are the largest specimens 
of this tree which I have seen in the 
United States. In this square is a Nor- 
way Maple large enough to have been 
planted by Mr. Sears. There is no 
evidence that exotic trees were ever 
planted in Knyvet Square, and when 
these squares were turned over to the 
Town in 1890 by the trustees of Mr. 
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Sears’ estate there were only two half- 
dead native Oak trees in Mason Square 
which were cut down and the square 
planted with Red Oaks. 

It is in the green and purple-leaved 
European Beech trees (Fagus sylvat- 
ica) which oceupy a large part of 
Longwood Mall on which Mr. Sears’ 
reputation as a tree planter must rest. 
There are now 14 of these trees which 
vary in girth of trunk from 7 feet 2 
inches to 10 feet 10 inches with heads 
of wide-spreading branches sweeping 
the ground. Unfortunately no record 
has been found when these trees were 
planted. It was certainly before 1849, 
but it may have been between 1836 
and 1840 at the time of one of Mr. 
Sears’ visits in Europe. These are the 
finest exotic trees which have been 
planted in Greater Boston and prob- 
ably form the finest grove of the 
European Beech in the United States. 
There are two or three European 
Elms on the eastern edge of the 
square which have been treated as 
street trees and which may have 
been planted by Mr. Sears; and there 
are a few green-leaved Beech trees in 
one of the private estates across the 
toad north of the square which might 
also have been planted by him, and 
at the same time as the others. 

The green-leaved Beech tree, for 
some reason not easy to explain, has 
been rarely planted in the United 
States in spite of the fact that it 
grows as well or better here than 
other trees of western Europe except 
a few of the Willows and Poplars, 
and, judging by the few specimens 
of any size which ean be found in 
this country, it is one of the most 
beautiful of the exotic trees which 


‘have yet been introduced into the 


United States. 

The European Beech was not known 
apparently to John Bartram who was 
the first American to receive trees 
from Europe, and I have been unable 
to trace any large specimens in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. There 
is no evidence that Washington ever 
planted it at Mt. Vernon. There are 
no large trees in the neighborhood of 
New York. There was a medium sized 
specimen of the green-leaved typical 
form growing in 1870 at Wodenethe, 
the Henry Winthrop Sargent estate 
near Fishkill Landing, New York. 
Mr. Sargent bought this place in 
1840 but I do not know whether he 
or his predecessor planted this Beech 
tree. With the exception of the Beech 
trees planted by Mr. Sears I have 
found but one large tree of the typi- 
cal form near Boston. This was a 
magnificent specimen close to the 
house on Columbia Road in Dorches- 
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ter which was the home and nursery 
of Marshall P. Wilder. He moved into 
this house in 1832 and the tree may 
have been planted by Mr. Wilder or 
by its previous owner, the Honorable 
Increase Sumner, at one time gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. During the 
past year this tree has been cut 
down to make room for an apartment 
house which is to replace the Wilder 
mansion. The earliest American 
printed notice of this tree I have 
been able to find is in the nursery 
catalogue of William Prince of Flush- 
ing, New York, for 1820. After 1840 
the purple-leaved Beech was often 
planted, and the forms of this and 
the green-leaved weeping Beech have 
become common trees in this country. 














BEECH TREES IN HOLLAND 


The Beech trees planted by Mr. 
David Sears are Brookline’s ‘noblest 
possession. If he had done nothing 
else for that town he would have been 
its greatest benefactor, but to him 
the town is also indebted for laying 
out in a skillful and satisfactory 
manner a large and important resi- 
dential section of the town, the gift 
of four small parks and the building 
of a handsome monumental church. 

—C. 8. Sargent. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





FAGUS SYLVATICA IN HOLLAND 

The illustration on this page shows 
the European Beech tree in its native 
country and the manner in which it is 
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often used in Holland. This avenue of 
Beech trees is in the town of Hillegom 
near Haarlem. The trees grow in pure 
dune sand and are believed to be 
about one hundred and twenty years 
old; they have trunks from 18-22 feet 
in circumference and 18-25 feet to the 
first branches. There are other fine 
Beech avenues in the town of Vogelen- 
zang near Haarlem and in the city of 
Arnhem. In the Haarlemmer Hout 
woods near Haarlem there are many 
specimen trees from 80-100 feet in 
height. The Beech tree is much used in 
Holland for hedges, especially in the 
bulb district. 
—C.S§. S$. 





LE JARDIN d’ESSAI du HAMMA 


We first visited the garden d’Essai 
in Algiers on a dull grey day but were 
so enchanted with its alleys of Rub- 
ber Trees, Bamboos and Dracaenas 
that we wanted to go again when the 
bright sun of Algeria might penetrate 
the density of their shade. It is a 
charming garden with a great variety 
of planting and beautiful in its ave- 
nues of trees leading from one inter- 
esting spot to another. A tall Palm 
tree with the English Ivy with leaves 
as large as saucers for a teacup grow- 
ing to the height of the trunk, and 
the searlet Bougainvillea throwing its 
sprays over another tall tree, and the 
large leaved Philodendron with a 
flower like a huge Calla Lily, were 
among the plants which attracted us. 

But what surprised us most was an 
experiment which was being made to 
graft rubber trees on to figs. We did 
not realize that they were related till 
our guide cut the bark of the Fig tree 
and we saw a similar sticky sap ex- 
uding. Another flower which inter- 
ested us we were told was a Japanese 
Iris, but as we noted its leaves and 
flower stems growing out from 
nodes, and counted thirty buds and 
blue blossoms on a stem we felt that 
it resembled the Moraea irioides more 
than a true Iris. We talked with the 
sub-director and left for him the little 
green report of the work of Hillcrest 
Gardens, for we told him we would be 
glad somewhere to get seeds of the 
wild flowers which had charmed us on 
our drives through Tunisia and Al- 
geria. We have picked the wild blue 
Iris, seen fields of Narcissus, and 
many fields white with the little Eng- 
lish Daisies, the rays of some of these 
were tipped with mauve the color of 
our usual Michaelmas Daisy instead 
of with pink. No description of the 
beauty of the flowers we have seen in 
North Africa would pass without 
mention of fields of the large yellow 
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Oxalis below the pointed stiff dark 
green Cypress trees and the soft blue 
mountains rising up behind with at 
one side an orchard of pink and white 
Apricot trees in blossom. 

—M. R. Case. 
Algiers, March 8, 1925. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FROM SEED 


The Hardy Chrysanthemum is 
easily grown from seed and will bloom 
the first year. If started in a green- 
house the middle of February or in 
eold frames early in March, it will 
give larger and stronger plants than 
if started later, but it may be sown in 
April. 

There is no flower of which I know 
that is capable of greater variation 
in form and color than the Chrysan- 
themum, the Dahlia not excepted. 
With a good strain of seed you will 
get more worth-while flowers than 
with the Dahlia. There are some 
plants which come blind, but these 
can easily be distinguished by the 
low growth and dense heads. With me 
this percentage is negligible. I men- 
tion this fact as I have heard the ex- 
perience of some who have used 
the Japanese and other seeds. I would 
advise all who are now growing 
Chrysanthemums to experiment with 
seeds from their own plants. If you 
are interested you will observe the 
flowers closely and only select the 
best for seed. 

Occasionally you will find a flower 
that is different—a sport that is 
worth developing. A few years ago 
I had a flower in which some of the 
petals were quilled, from which have 
been developed quilled flowers in 
many forms and colors. 

Crossing is a simple process. It 
means taking the pollen from one 
flower and putting it into another 
after you have taken the pollen out 
of the one you wish to cross. This 
should be done before the pollen is 
ripe. If you will cut the flower from 
which you wish to use pollen and take 
it inside, you will find you will have 
much more pollen; outside the bees 
and wind scatter it. 

The single and semi-double flowers 
seed freely, as the bees will help pol- 
linate them. With the close or double 
types you will have to remove some 
petals and pollenize by hand. 

As the Hardy Chrysanthemum is 
grown for effect and is the last plant 
to bloom it should be just a mass of 
blooms, disbudding being done only 
where the flowers are too close to de- 
velop fully. 

—W. H. Ritter. 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERENNIALS 


Pyrethrum Culture 





Pyrethrums, sometimes called 
Painted Daisies, are among the most 
satisfactory garden perennials except 
for the fact that they frequently dis- 
appear when one thinks that they 
have become well established. One ex- 
planation lies in the fact that the 
Pyrethrums greatly resent wet feet 
and sodden earth. The bed or border 
where they are planted should be well 
drained and if any doubt exists about 
the location the spot where they are 
planted should be raised an inch or 
two to make sure that water never 
stands around the roots. Division of 





DIGITALIS LANATA, A GOOD VARIETY 
OF FOXGLOVE 


the plants should be made very 
shortly after the flowers have made 
their big burst of bloom. It is much 
better to do the work then than to 
wait until autumn. 





Red Hot Pokers 


The Red Hot Pokers, (Kniphofias) 
sometimes known as Tritomas, are 
among the showiest of garden flowers, 
with great spikes of yellow or scarlet. 
A few of them here and there give a 
very spotty effect to a garden, but 
when used in large masses they excite 
much admiration. The plants are some- 
times left in the ground over winter, 
but are not reliably hardy. The safest 
way is to winter them in cold frames, 
setting them out in April or early May. 
Further south where they winter 
safely, all the old foliage should be 
eut away at this season and the plants 
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divided if they have been in the ground 
for several years. 

The Kniphofias rather like sandy soil 
enriched with plenty of well rotted 
manure or pulverized sheep manure. 
They are rather impatient of. dry 
weather, and should be watered liber- 
ally in seasons of drought. They look 
especially well when seen against a 
background of green or in front of 
ornamental grasses. 





Hardy Asters 


It is well to plant the hardy Asters 
as early as possible in the spring. 
Old plants should be divided at least 
every three years, and that work 
should be done now. It is an excel- 
lent plan to cut back all the hardy 
Asters when they are about eighteen 
inches high. No damage will be done 
to the plants by this treatment, but 
on the contrary many new stems will 
be thrown out. The plants will be 
dwarfer than if left untrimmed, but 
will bloom just as early and will have 
a great number of flowers. The older 
varieties of hardy Asters produce 
long roots which often penetrate into 
the perennial beds in all directions 
and rob other plants of moisture and 
fertility. The newer kinds, however, 
have this fault to a less degree. Many 
of them, indeed, produce clumps with 
limited root growth. When old clumps 
are divided the plants around the 
outside should be retained and the 
center discarded. 

Garden makers who are not famil- 
iar with the Amellus section of the 
hardy Asters will be pleased with 
King George and other varieties. All 
the plants of this group are distinct 
from the other Asters. Their habits 
are dwarfer; their leaves are broad, 
and their roots spread but little. 
These Amellus Asters can be used 
very advantageously in front of 
taller kinds. 


Foxgloves 


The different species of Digitalis or 
Foxglove are particularly useful in 
the garden because they will bloom 
in partial shade. They are tall and 
stately, even if somewhat stiff. The 
yellow species, D. grandiflora, is a 
perennial, but the other kinds com- 
monly grown are classed as biennials, 
coming into flower the second year 
from seed sown in late spring or 
early summer. It is to be remem- 
bered that the Foxgloves do not like 
lime, but love soil containing peat. 
Peat moss now being sold can be 
worked into the beds or borders 
where the Foxgloves are grown with 
much benefit. 
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DISBUDDING DAHLIAS 





A Practice Which Increases the Size of the Flowers 





In order to have long stems and 
large Dahlias it is necessary to re- 
move many buds. To do this work as 
it should be done you will pinch off 
the small buds on each side of the 
large terminal bud on the end of each 
lateral; then, going down toward the 
main stock, you will also remove the 
buds on both sides at two joints. This 
will usually leave one or more joints, 
from which additional or what is 
termed tertiary wood will form, and 
the same method should be followed 
in disbudding this. At least once each 
week, and, during a very good grow- 
ing season, preferably twice each 
week, you should go over your plants 
and remove the buds. Some varieties 
require more disbudding than others, 
being free bloomers and producers of 
more laterals. 

This process may appear as too 
laborious, but it is surprising how 
quick you will find yourself able to 
do it. You will need to devote but a 
couple of minutes to each plant when 
it is regularly done. 

Please keep in mind that Chrysan- 
themums, Cosmos, Roses, and other 
flowers are disbudded to produce the 
large, long-stemmed blooms you are 
so accustomed to see in the floral dis- 
plays. It is not necessary to disbud 
unless you want large flowers and 
long stems. By not disbudding you 
will have many more flowers, smaller 
in size and with short stems. The re- 
sults certainly justify disbudding, 
and I am sure you will find much 
pleasure and satisfaction in doing so, 
after once seeing the results of your 
efforts. 

Many persons believe that it is al- 
ways necessary to stake Dahlias. 
Some varieties are dwarf in habit and 
do not need stakes under any condi- 
tions. Where planted in hedgerows or 
in beds close together, staking is not 
essential. If you plant at greater dis- 
tances, staking is not necessary; if, 
when the plants are about eight to 
ten inches high, you pinch out the 
center or top, this will force side 
laterals close to the ground and will 
prevent a tall growing plant. Your 
plants will then produce these laterals 
and bloom at an earlier date. Of 
course, some varieties are tall grow- 
ing, others spreading; some are 
dwarf, others medium. 

Under different conditions, as, for 
instance, close planting, the tendency 
would be to produce tall rather than 
spreading plants. You may find some 


variance in heights and general hab- 
its, due to soil, climatic, and other 
conditions which cause modification. 
When you do stake, I would suggest 
driving the stake into the ground and 
then opening the hole close to the 
stake for the tuber. If you place 
stakes after planting you may dam- 
age the tuber. 
—A. L. Branthover. 

Wakefield, Mass. 





PLANTING MAGNOLIAS 


Magnolias are among the few shrubs 
which should never be planted in the 
autumn. The only time to handle them 
is in the season when they commence 
active growth, which means in April, 
in most parts of the country. If 
planted at any other season, the 
fleshy roots recover slowly if at all. 
It is also important to remember that 
the Magnolias, like the Rhododendrons, 
should have a somewhat acid soil. 
Lime and fresh manure should never 
be given them. The best fertilizer for 
them is decayed leaves and peat. They 
like a somewhat moist location or at 
least a situation where water can be 
given them at intervals. 

It is important to remember, also, 
that the Magnolias do not take readily 
to pruning, and should not be cut at 
all unless pruning is made necessary 
by some unusual condition. Many 
species are readily propagated by lay- 
ering. The layers take root readily and 
can be severed from the original plant 
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in a few years. The newer hybrids are 
well worth growing, even in the north, 
where there is a certain danger of 
winter killing. 





SWEET ALYSSUM FOR EDGINGS 


Sweet Alyssum is one of the very 
few plants adaptable to edging pur- 
pose which will keep in bloom all sum- 
mer. If a dwarf form, like Little Gem, 
is planted it will begin to flower early 
and make a solid sheet of bloom. Just 
as soon as it starts to make seeds, 
about four inches of the top should 
be sheared off. As a result of this 
treatment new growth will immedi- 
ately start and flowering be resumed. 
This plan can be continued until au- 
tumn without a serious interruption 
of the flowering season, provided that 
some nourishment in the form of 
sheep manure or liquid manure is 
given at occasional intervals. 





ACIDANTHERA BICOLOR 


Acidanthera bicolor is one of the 
little bulbous plants seldom seen in 
gardens and yet possessing much 
charm. It has curiously shaped white 
flowers with chocolate centers, and is 
borne on light airy stems. The corms 
from which the flower spikes are pro- 
duced are slow to start, and when 
planted outside may not appear until 
July. For that reason, it is better to 
grow them in pots or tubs than in the 
open ground. If started rather late in 
the season they can be moved into the 
house when frosty nights come and 
will bloom freely in the living room 
in September or October. The corms 
should be dried off after they have 
flowered or they will rot. 





CURIOUS FLOWERS OF ACIDANTHERA BICOLOR 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








Bret Harte it was, I think, who re- 
marked that for ways that are queer 
and tricks that are vain, the heathen 
Chinee is peculiar. Which comment 
might well be applied to the modern 
politician. Witness, for example, the 
football which the Massachusetts legis- 
lature made of the bill offered a few 
weeks ago for the preservation of the 
Mayflower which is the state flower of 
Massachusetts, but which is rapidly 
becoming extinct. It was a perfectly 
good bill which the proponents of the 
measure presented, and which was 
backed up by a large number of promi- 
nent persons at a hearing before the 
Conservation Committee. The main fea- 
ture of the bill was a clause prohibit- 
ing the sale of the Mayflower within 
the borders of the state. This clause was 
one which could have been enforced. 
It offered the opportunity, too, for 
stopping the wholesale picking of the 
Mayflower on the part of foreign born 
persons and some natives who have no 
regard for the aesthetic side of the 
matter, but are concerned only with 
what few dollars they can make while 
the flower lasts. 

To all appearances the legislative 
committee was quite in accord with the 
purpose of the bill, and it went to the 


house on a wave of optimism. Alas, 
however, for the confidence of the good 
people who stood behind it. Once in 
the hands of the politicians it was 
manhandled to such an extent that 
when it emerged it had lost all semb- 
lance to the original measure. In its 
new form and as passed by the legisla- 
ture and signed by the governor it is 
as inocuous an enactment as one could 
well imagine. Indeed, it is less strin- 
gent than the laws already on the 
statute book. The clause which forbade 
the sale of the Mayflower was ex- 
punged completely, and a section added 
which provides that “any person who 
pulls or digs up the plant of the May- 
flower or injures such plant except in 
so far as is reasonably necessary in 
procuring a flower therefrom, within 
the limits of any state highway or upon 
the land of another person without 
written authority from him, shall be 
punished by a fine.” It is safe to say 
that no arrest will ever be made under 
such provision. 

The new law goes ridiculously fur- 
ther by stating that if any of the afore- 
said acts are performed in disguise or 
secrecy at night, the fine shall be 
doubled. 

It would be impossible, probably, 
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to trace the process by which the entire 
character of the bill was changed and 
its teeth painlessly extracted, but in 
any event, the Mayflower is still being 
sold on the streets of Boston, and its 
ultimate extinction has not been post- 
poned one hour by this new enactment. 





Now that the Federal Horticultural 
Board has proved itself able to with- 
stand a bombardment from the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, it may be considered as 
immune to any ordinary attacks. It is 
true that it squirms somewhat when 
prodded by large commercial interests, 
but it seems not one whit affected by 
the gentler jabs of more patient ama- 
teurs. Nevertheless, there is a tremen- 
dous undercurrent of protest over the 
attitude of the Board in insisting that 
all importations of Narcissi bulbs shall 
cease after the first of January. There 
is a general feeling that this step is 
wholly unnecessary, and a direct slap 
at the private gardener. 

In its self-imposed capacity of tariff 
commission, the Board has thrown pro- 
tection around certain ‘branches of the 
horticultural industry, but there is no 
evidence that American grown Nar- 
cissus bulbs will be produced in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet all of the needs 
for a great many years. In 1924, the 
combined Narcissus bulb production of 
France, Holland, England, the Chan- 
nel Islands, and United States, was 
not enough to supply this country’s 
demands. As a protective act, this rul- 





BULB GARDEN OF JOHN SCHEEPERS AT THE RECENT FLOWER SHOW IN NEW YORK 
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ing is wholly unnecessary, whether the 
protection be to American growers or 
from supposed insect pests. 

The Federal Horticultural Board, 
waxing fat on criticism, apparently 
considers itself above all mandates 
from the people. Perhaps this un- 
democratic stand can be altered some- 
what if amateurs everywhere will take 
pains to let their congressmen have 
their views on the situation. 

At the last meeting of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York, represent- 
ing hundreds of women who are inter- 
ested in the development and improve- 
ment of American gardens, extended 
resolutions were passed placing the 
. Federation as against “an embargo on 
plants, bulbs, or any other foreign 
stock, which embargo is raised as a 
general precaution ‘on suspicion’ and 
which embargo is interpreted to act as 
a tariff measure, and requests that such 
embargo shall be taken only as an 
emergency measure against some spe- 
cifie new, acutely dangerous plant dis- 
ease or insect pest. They request also 
cooperation with foreign countries in 
the matter of inspection, ete., as well 
as inspection at ports of entry into the 
United States instead of at one central 
point.” 

It is by activities of this kind that 
an amelioration of the present intoler- 
able situation will be obtained. If the 
amateurs of this country speak their 
minds forcefully enough, the Board 
cannot continue to turn them a deaf 
ear. 





Never before have there been so 
many important spring flower shows as 
this season. New York’s great exhibi- 
tion, attended by 90,000 persons, was 
even more successful than similar 
events in past years. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety and the Philadelphia florists are 
fortunate in having an unusually com- 
modious and delightful building at 
Fairmount Park in which to hold their 
shows. It is interesting to find too that 
the people of Philadelphia are willing 
to take a fairly long ride in order to 
see floral displays. 

Kansas City, where the International 
Show of the Society of American Flor- 
ists was held, became exceedingly en- 
thusiastie over the exhibition, which 
was a distinct success. 

Cleveland, having had its appetite 
whetted by last year’s international ex- 
hibition in the new Municipal Audi- 
torium, proceeded this year to put on 
a show of its own, and one which, ac- 
cording to all accounts, was among the 
best of the season. Cleveland has gone 
further than any other city, apparently, 
in its efforts to stage a show along 
artistic and well balanced lines. 
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VINES 


Cobaea Scandens 











Cobaea scandens has passed some- 
what out of favor in late years, and 
no doubt is not as handsome as many 
other climbing plants. At the same 
time it has a long season and will 
make rapid growth when set in the 
open ground. The flowers are cup 
shaped, with a saucer. As the seeds 
are rather slow to start, it is neces- 
sary to plant them in a hotbed or in 
boxes of earth indoors in March. They 
should be put into the soil edgewise 
as they are inclined to rot if laid flat. 
The blue and lavender flowers should 
appear in July and continue until 
hard frosts come. 





The Cypress Vine 


Few plants will grow faster than the 
old fashioned Cypress Vine, an annual 
which is very desirable when quick 
effects are desired. The Cypress Vine 
will often make from 20 to 40 feet of 
growth in a season but it must have 
strings or poultry netting on which to 
climb. The finely cut foliage of this 
vine is not heavy enough to make much 
shade or to form a screen, but it is 
dainty and attractive. The flowers which 
are produced in generous numbers are 
star-shaped and last for a day, a new 
crop opening each morning. This vine 
is very easily started from seeds sown 
out of doors. Indeed, the seeds often 
winter over, plants coming up as 
volunteers here and there about the gar- 
den in the spring. 





The Matrimony Vine 


The so-called Matrimony Vine, (Ly- 
cium barbarum) is an old fashioned 
climber which is not especially showy, 
but which is exceedingly easy to grow 
and which will thrive in poor soil 
around beach houses and other summer 
homes, if the soil is not too sandy. 
The flowers are small and. deep laven- 
der in color. After they drop, small 
red berries are formed which last well 
into the winter. This vine has the ad- 
vantage of opening its leaf clusters 
very early in the spring, and has a 
graceful, drooping habit, which makes 
it a good vine for porch pillars. It is 
easily propagated from root cuttings 
or from seeds. 





The Pickle Plant 


The Pickle Plant is the common 
name for the trailing vine known to 
botanists as Othonna crassifolia. This 
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is not a particularly refined vine, yet 
it is one which can be used advan- 
tageously in hanging baskets or in 
window boxes. It has the merit of 
thriving with but little moisture, and 
is seldom preyed upon by insect pests. 
The flowers somewhat resemble a 
yellow Daisy, and are borne freely. 
This vine is very easily propagated 
by root cuttings which will start to 
grow almost immediately when put in 
a pot of earth. The Pickle Plant can 
be used as a ground cover and can be 
used in baskets or pots in the house 
in winter. 





NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


COLOUR PLANNING OF THE GARDEN, 
by George F. Tinley, Thomas Humphries 
and Walter Irving, with 300 drawings in 
colour by Miss M. Walters Anson, and an 
introduction by Miss Gertrude Jeckel, pub- 
lished by T. OC. & E. C. Jack, Ltd., London. 
Price 42s. 

The illustrations are the outstand- 
ing feature of this splendidly made 
and beautifully printed volume. The 
colors are admirable and cover a very 
wide range, including even the re- 
cently introduced Japanese Witch- 
hazel (Hamamelis arborea). Follow- 
ing an extended introduction and an 
article on garden styles, the arrange- 
ment of large gardens always being 
kept in mind, there comes a series of 
garden views, taken on English es- 
tates. From then on the book is given 
over to lists of flowers divided as to 
color. Each variety is described and 
comments made on its cultivation. 
Probably no more comprehensive book 
dealing strictly with the matter of 
garden color has yet been produced. 
The volume therefore becomes a val- 
uable guide to those who are doing 
actual work in garden composition, 
and a source of pleasure to all. 





A GARDEN BOOK FOR AUTUMN AND 
WINTER, by Charles Downing Lay, pub- 
lished by Duffield & Oo., New York City. 
Price $4.00. 

It has remained for Charles Down- 
ing Lay, the well known landscape 
architect, to produce the first book de- 
signed to emphasize the growing re- 
alization of garden makers that a gar- 
den can be made colorful and charm- 
ing in the dull months of the year as 
well as in the spring and summer. It 
is true that Mr. Lay wanders some- 
what far afield before he completes 
his book, but he gives a vast amount 
of information about the materials to 
use in a winter garden as well as 
many suggestions about the cultiva- 
tion of trees and shrubs. Mr. Lay 
writes with the broad background of 
an essayist, and with a gentle strain 
of humor, which makes his book good 
reading. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN* 





A garden soil lacking in fertility 
may be likened unto the cupboard of 
Old Mother Hubbard. It cannot yield 
something that is not there. Although 
the character of soils is very complex 
there are, fortunately, only four or 
five materials in which it is likely to 
be deficient. They are, organic matter, 
which we shall call humus, and nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash and lime. 

By humus is meant the decomposed 
plant remnants, or plant tissues in 
the process of decay. A sufficiency of 
humus gives the soil a dark color, but 
not all dark soils contain enough 
humus. Certain minerals also may 
cause this color, thus deceiving us. 
Humus acts like a sponge in that it 
retains water after rains, and gives 
it up to the plant roots as they need 
it. The dark color which humus im- 
parts to earth absorbs sunlight and 
makes the soil warmer. The addition 
of organic matter improves the soil’s 
texture, converting clay into loam 
and giving more body to soils which 
are too light. Thus the garden be- 
comes easier to work, and the plant 
roots can penetrate farther in search 
of food and water. You see how very 
necessary is this material to the suc- 
cess of gardening. 

How can we best supply this im- 
portant substance? Stable manure is 
by far the best source. It should be 
worked into the soil each year, at the 
rate of one-half ton to each 1,000 
square feet of land. Well rotted 
manure is preferable, if it can be ob- 
tained, because plants can use it more 
readily, and it contains no weed 
seeds. This form is not always avail- 
able, however. 

In addition to furnishing the garden 
with humus, manure contains three 
more essential elements, namely :— 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. If 
to each ton of stable manure we add 
50 pounds of acid phosphate we have 
an almost perfectly balanced plant 
food for the garden. Leaves, lawn 
clippings and other plant refuse 
should be saved and put on the gar- 
den. It is very wasteful to burn 
leaves, as is commonly done in the 
fall. The home gardener should al- 
ways have a compost heap where all 
such organic matter can be thrown 
to rot down for future use. 

It may be that your garden is an 
exceptional one and is rich in humus. 
In this ease you will need only an 
artificial fertilizer. While it is true 








*From a Radio talk broadcasted by Prof. 
Ray M. Koon, of the Market Garden Field 
Station at Waltham, Mass., from Station 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. 


that the various vegetables require 
somewhat different fertilizers, it is 
possible to strike a fair average 
formula which will benefit them all. 
This formula is 5-8-7, which indicates 
the proportions of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash respectively, which 
the fertilizer contains. When you or- 
der your garden fertilizer, specify to 
your dealer that you want a 5-8-7 
grade, or as near to that as he can 
supply. This fertilizer should be raked 
into the rough soil after the spring 
plowing or spading at the rate of one 
pound to 25 square feet of area. 
This method of application is better 
than waiting until later and then 
seattering unknown quantities of fer- 
tilizer along the rows after the plants 
are up. 
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very few will need less. It can be 
applied in the fall or in the spring. 
But by all means use it. 





PROTECTING EARLY PLANTS 


There is a distinct advantage in 
getting plants into the ground early, 
but there is also danger that they will 
be caught by late frosts. A little fore- 
ing frame, which is merely a small 
box with a light of glass over the top, 
can be used on each hill. These boxes 
are excellent for forcing along early 
bulbs, as well as vegetables like 
melons and cucumbers, which are 
tender. After the weather gets warm 
the glass may be removed and re- 
placed by squares of wire mosquito 
netting, which will exclude insect 
pests. There is no easier way to avoid 
damage from the striped beetle and 
the flea beetle. 





CLOTH PROTECTORS FOR EARLY PLANTS 


Another factor to consider is 
whether the soil may not be sour. No 
matter how rich in plant foods the 
garden may be, these foods when 
locked up in an acid soil, cannot be 
used by the plants to the best ad- 
vantage. How can you determine if 
this unfavorable condition exists? 
An experienced gardener can some- 
times tell by the appearance of the 
plants. The surest way, however, is 
to make a soil test. Literature on gar- 
dening usually explains how one may 
test his own soil for acidity. Or, if 
you prefer, send half a cupful of your 
garden soil to the Market Garden 
Field Station, at 240 Beaver Street, 
Waltham, and we shall be glad to 
mail you a verdict. There is no charge 
to residents of the state for this ser- 
vice. If acidity does exist in the soil 
it can usually be corrected by raking 
in a pound of lime to 25 square feet 
onee in three years. This is the aver- 
age. Certain soils will require more, 


Perennials and vegetables which 
have been started early but which 
are somewhat tender may be pro- 
tected on cold nights by means of 
cloth protectors. Such protectors can 
be purchased in the market for a 
small sum or can readily be made at 
home by constructing light frames 
and covering them with cheese cloth. 





ARNOLD ARBORETUM SHRUBS 
NOW IN BLOOM 


Spring is earlier than usual this 
year. As this issue of Horticulture 
reaches its readers the Japanese Cher- 
ries just within the Forest Hills gate 
of the Arnold Arboretum will be ap- 
proaching their best. The lovely Spring 
Cherry (Prunus subhirtella) is a mass 
of pink and nearby the white flowered 
P. incisa is also laden with blossoms. 
The curious P. subhirtella autumnalis, 
which has semi-double pink flowers 
and blossoms in spring and fall, is 
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particularly well covered with flowers. 
P. subhirtella and its varieties are 
among the most beautiful of all Cher- 
ries. A little later the Sargent Cherry 
will unfold its white and pink blossoms 
in rich abundance. 

The Forsythia bank just beyond the 
Cherries on the left is now a blaze of 
yellow. Among the newer Chinese 
plants on the top of Bussey Hill and 
’neath some old White Pines is a lovely 
clump of Azalea mucronulata, a mass 
of cheery rosy pink. On the Center 
Street path the valuable Corylopsis 
Gotoana is tasseled in yellow; the 
bush is about twelve feet high and 
more in diameter and never bore so 
many blossoms as at the present time. 
In front of the Administration Build- 
ing the Oriental Magnolias are in full 
bloom. Several members of the Peach 
tribe are blossoming in the collection 
and in the Shrub garden a number of 
miscellaneous shrubs are in flower. At 
the moment in the Arnold Arboretum 
the Japanese Cherries in particular 
are worth journeying a long way to 
see. 





VEGETABLES FOR THE HOME 
GARDEN 


Please give me a list of good varieties of 
vegetables to grow in a back yard garden. 


The following varieties are recom- 
mended by Prof. Ray M. Koon of the 
Market Gardeners Field Station at 
Waltham. Mass., and should prove 


satisfactory: 

Asparagus—Mary Washington 

Green String Bean—Bount.ful 

Yellow String Bean—Golden Wax 

Green Pole Bean—Kentucky Wonder 

Yellow Pole Bean—Kentucky Wonder Wax 

Lima Bean—Fordhook Bush 

Beet—Crosby for early, Detroit Dark Red 
for late 

Cabbage—Copenhagen for early, Danish 
Ball Head for late 

Carrot—Danvers Half Long 

Cauliflower—Snowball 

Celery—Easy Blanching for early,* Giant 
Pascal for late 

Sweet Corn—Golden Bantam 

Cucumber—Davis Perfect 

Egg Plant—Black Beauty 

Head Lettuce—Black Seeded Tennis Ball 

Leaf Lettuce—Grand Rapids 

ee Marvel for early, Telephone for 
ate 

Sweet Pepper—Ruby King 

Hot Pepper—Hot Squash 

Radish—Scarlet Globe for early, White 
Icicle second early 

Spinach—King of Denmark 

Summer Squash—Giant Crookneck 

Winter Squash—One of the Hubbards 

Tomato—Bonny Best 





SETTING OUT EVERGREENS 


Cone-bearing evergreens are safely 
transplanted during the spring, at the 
time new growth is starting and ow- 
ing to the succulent sap-laden roots, 
it is best to protect the ball of roots 
from both sun and wind during the 
time of removal, which may be ac- 
complished by wrapping the roots 
with burlap or protecting with straw 
or other material. Pruning back the 
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branches of evergreens destroys the 
symmetry of the plant, hence great 
care should be taken to obtain as 
much of the root system as possible 
to maintain the balance between 
roots and vegetative growth. 

Should it be desirable to move 
trees and shrubs of considerable size 
it would be well to root-prune the 
plant a year in advance of its re- 
moval. This root-pruning consists of 
digging a narrow circular trench at a 
suitable distance from the base of 
the plant having the trench deep 
enough so that a large part of the 
bracing roots are cut off. Then fill up 
the trench with rich soil into which 
the new fibrous roots will penetrate 
in search of food. In one or two years 
a ball of fine feeding roots should 
have developed and the plant can be 
moved safely. 





SWEET PEA SUPPORTS 


There is no special virtue in brush 
as a support for Sweet Peas. It is 
used as a rule because cheap and easy 
to obtain. In some sections, however, 
brush is becoming difficult to find and 
just as good results are obtained by 
growing Sweet Peas on cloth netting 
such as can be obtained from the seed 
stores, or on worn out tennis nets. 
Poultry netting is not very satisfac- 
tory, having a tendency to break the 
stems. 

Probably the best brush to use 
for supporting Sweet Peas is the 
young growth of the White Birch, 
the special value of which lies in the 
fact that it has a great number of 
short twigs all along the branches. 
The brush should be cut before the 
leaves appear or else the leaves should 
be stripped off. 

It is an excellent plan to cut brush 
in the fall and spread it on the 
ground, covering it with heavy boards, 
the reason being that in the course of 
the winter the brush becomes flat- 
tened by the pressure of the boards. 
In the spring it retains this flattened 
form. 





NARCISSUS MINIMUS 


If ever a flower belonged to the 
world of the fairies that flower is Nar- 
cissus minimus. Its delicately fluted 
miniature golden trumpet is an en- 
chanting thing and never fails to call 
forth exclamations of delight from the 
beholder. 

This is the very smallest of all the 
large family of Narcissi and to quote 
Mr. Farrer “every member is gifted 
with such charms of spirit and of per- 
son as to make choosing among them 
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a matter of great difficulty.” Of late 
years the growers have been turning 
their efforts toward developing larger 
and yet larger members of this race. 
These form a marked contrast to our 
wee bit of a flower which is a native of 
Spain and not commonly listed in the 
bulb catalogs. The whole plant is only 
three inches high; the leaves are slen- 
der and grasslike, and the flower, a 
perfect facsimile of a major trumpet, 
is about half an inch across. 

Mrs. Wilder in her valuable book 
“Adventures in My Garden and Rock 
Garden” has a charming chapter en- 
titled “A Lay of the Small Bulbs” in 
which she sets forth that the small 
kinds, among them N. minimus “are 
priceless for the rock-garden and that 
it is only among the protecting hills 
and valleys that these little lovely 
ereatures may properly be cared for 
and enjoyed.” 

N. minimus loves a south exposure in 
sandy leaf-mold that is damp in spring 
when it starts into growth. It often 
increases freely in such a place and 
blooms in early April. At Lowthorpe 
we grew it inside where it blooms 
among the earliest of our spring bulbs 
—about the first of February. For an 
experience of sheer delight that will 
make you catch your breath over the 
exquisite daintiness of the wee flower, 
try a pot of N. minimus. 

—Helen Broeksmit. 
Lowthorpe School, , 
Groton, Mass. 





CAMELLIA JAPONICA ALBA 
(Cover Illustration) 


From a half to a century ago there 
were no more popular plants for the 
cool greenhouse than Camellia japon- 
ica, of which a great many varieties 
were grown. Then eclipsed in favor by 
other plants, they were for a time 
rarely seen. Now one is happy to know 
that they are returning to favor. Not 
the sorts with very double evenly 
formed flowers but single or semi- 
double kinds irregular in form with 
a mass of yellow-anthered stamens 
clearly showing. Camellias will not 
withstand frost but not much heat is 
necessary to grow them and out of 
blossom their lustrous black-green foli- 
age is strikingly handsome. 

The plant itself is native of Japan 
and has been cultivated in gardens of 
the Orient for we know not how long. 
The wild type has red flowers but in 
gardens there are varieties with pure 
white, clear pink and rich red flowers. 
One of the very best is the single flow- 
ered C. japonica alba, commonly 
known as Mrs. Sander. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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Everything for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse 
Catalog Free. 














"TRADE « MARS 


Beacon 


Hammond’s Grape Dust— 





Hammond’s Gold Medal Remedies are sold at Most Reliable Seed Stores 


Hammond’s Paint and Slug Shot Works 


effectively controls mildew 


Equally effective in either the original 
powder form or as a spray. Used to keep 
vining vegetable plants as well as Grape- 
vines free from mildew. Now serving its 
thirty-fifth year as a reliable fungicide, 
outdoors or under glass. 


“Insects and Blights”— 
helped 40 years 


Our modest printed messenger contains 
some interesting (and we trust useful) in- 
formation on the subject of bugs, blights, 
and other garden nuisances. Gladly mailed 
free and please mention HORTIOUL- 
TURE. 


New York 


























Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 











PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 
(Japanese Spurge) 
Recognized by Landscape Architects 
as the One Best Plant for Ground- 
Cover use, either in Dense Shade 

under trees or anywhere. 

I am the greatest quantity grower 

of this and many other ground-cover 

plants in America and solicit your 

orders. Catalog upon request. 
HUGH B. BARCLAY 


Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 
Narberth, Pa. 











GARDEN LECTURES 


Mrs. JoHN CARROLL PERKINS 


Governing Board Seattle Garden Club; 
Member Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society; Fellow Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, England 


LECTURE SUBJECTS 


The Delightful Art of Garden-making. 
A Survey of Garden History. 

Pioneers in Horticulture. 

Who’s Who in the Garden. 

A Garden Versus a Backyard. 

Gardens in Melody and Verse. 
Musical Illustrations. 

Holland House in the Eighteenth Century. 

With Stereopticen Slides 

English Gardens. 

Bulbs for House and Garden. 

Spring in the Garden. 


With 


Mrs. Perkins is available for engage- 
ments during April and May. Address: 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Thé leading Nursery (atalog 
Send for it—it’s FREE 
Tellsyouin the simplestterms 
and with hundreds of large 
beautiful photographs 
Howto frame your home in beauty 
How to plant your garden 
What plants to select 
Where to place them 


Howto plant and care for them 
Howto make a successful forest 





Everything to Plant 
EVERGREENS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Many Special Offers at 
Specially Reduced Prices 





























=~ 7” 
‘weeceree--- (Tee Mies = 39s e<6s— 
LITTLE TREE FARMS D356 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
Send me your FREE Catalogue 
ee ere ey 
RD. or St. oe 
Pp. ©. State : 
G ro 
PURE HONEY «au. 7: 
Quarts 1.25 


COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone Gallons 4.00 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 





GERANIUMS 
_ Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 2% 
in. pots. 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Viaud, 
out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mass. 





NURSERY HELP: We have positions open 
from time to time for office, salesmen, pack- 
ing-house, perennial, field and propagating 
help. Any applicant should state particulars, 
previous experience, training, references, etc. 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Naperville, Illinois 





POSITION WANTED 


Botanist, Eastern University, Ph. B.; M. S., 
—- position with plant-breeder, grower or 
orist. 





Wanted—I wish to find a protestant 
farmer and general caretaker for my small 
estate near Boston. It has been a one man 
— with additional labor hired by the 

ay when needed. e requirements include 


the care of gardens, lawns, furnace, etc. If 
interested, please reply, mentioning exper- 
ience and references. y L. 

Boston, Mass. 


W., Horticulture, 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums 


HARDY EXHIBITION CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS—Bronze, Pink, Lavender, 
White, Red and Yellow Flowers, meas- 
ure 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 


Postpaid, 6 PLANTS, $1.10 


HARDY ORIENTAL POPPY. Diversi- 
fied and brilliant colors — Scarlet, 
Orange, Pink. Flowers measure 8 
inches in diameter, 12 $1 10 
0 EE EE IE Pare ‘i 
FrARDY CARNATIONS—Large double 
fragrant, all colors; very attractive. 
New, never seen before (Grenadin). 
White, Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Chestnut, 
| Yellow, Dark Red, Derk Pink and 
variegated; 6 plants; fiel 

I 6 4.5.5 5 0064 4401609.088 $1.10 
HARDY BUTTERFLY EUSH OR 
SUMMER LILAC—A pretty shrub of 
spreading habit, growing 5 to 6 feet 
high and flowering freely the first 
season. The long tapering flower spikes, 
often 12 to 15 inches long, are covered 
densely with lilac-like violet-mauve 
colored blooms from June till frost. 
Delightfully fragrant. During the Sum- 
mer this plant is a Mecca for butter- 
flies, = — this reason it is named 
the ‘‘Butterfly Bush.’’ 

Last forever; 2 plants...... $1.10 
Order Now Before the Spring Rush 
WE SHIP EARLY ON PLANTING 
TIME. FREE CATALOGUE for other 
hardy blooming Plants, Bulbs, Roots, 

etc. 


SUCCESS CULTURE 
60 ACRES OF FLOWERS 
25,000 FEET OF GLASS 

Don’t Miss THIS Offer 


Cut out this adv. and return 
with order 


ADOLPH FISCHER 
Wholesale Florist 
Greenhouses at 24th St. and 
Wm. Penn Highway 
EASTON, PA. 


ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 


Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet with masses of bell-shaped . 
flowers, yellowish or pale orange, veined darker red on 
pendulous stalks in May. One of the handsomest of 
ericaceous plants; foliage turning brilliant red in autumn. 


Each 10 100 
ec enigma 75 6.75 60.00 

Ne es oe 1.00 9.00 81.00 

ON en ee ay 1.50 13.50 120.00 
ap emanate ape 2.50 22.50 


Many rare plants of the Arnold Arboretum 


Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery Salem, Mass. 








High Class Field Grown 


ROSES 


‘All the Best New and Standard Varieties 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural Directions 


THE ROSE FARM, INC. 
PURCHASE STREET WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 














GRAHAM GARDEN SERVICE 


Offers a few men and women a chance 
to earn this summer in congenial work 
with home owners in your community, 
Introducing newer things and spreading 
garden knowledge. Full or part time. 
Commission on sales. Inexperienced 
often earn $500 their first season, and 
build permanent clientele. 

E. H. WOOD 

| Main Street, Waltham, Mass. 





CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 


Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 














GIVE THE BirRDS 


A“ WELCOME. 


1)\9 


SS 


i ; 

Useruc. Artistic, Unique We 
$1.25 EAOH POSTPAID VA 
FOSTER BROTHERS 

Room 205, Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. O. 












i, 
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Highlands Gladiolus 
Gardens Quality Bulbs 


100 Primulinus Bulbs 
Mixed 
$1.50 
Extra good mixture 
Send for Catalogue 


MRS. CHAS. H. LOGAN 


166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. 











! “A Beautiful Lawn” 


How to secure one and keep it so 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER 
Trees, Hedges and Shrubs 

Pruning a Specialty 


JAMES HEGGIE 


78 Warwick Road West Newton 
Tel. West Newton 1723 
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GLADIOLI— THE KING OF FLOWERS 
Plant them in quantity. You will be surprised to learn what 
beautiful varieties you may have at very modest prices. 
Why not drop us a line and let us suggest an assortment at 


prices that will please you. 


Descriptive price list for the asking. 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 


- Mansfield, Mass. 











GLADIOLUS 
Fine stock, true to name. All bulbs 
13” and up 

; oz. 100 
Bilao. Tipieds.. .. .6.ccese $1.00 $7.00 
REE hc individ es oeewwee 40 82.00 
Mrs. Pendleton ......... 60 8.50 
See 50 = 8.00 
Orange Glory ....ccccces 1.00 7.00 
15,000 Niagara { planting 
10,000 Mrs. Pendleton stock 


All sizes, Write for quotations, stat- 
ing size and quantities wanted. 


Send for price list on 55 varieties 
J. A. EDMAN 
163 Pleasant St., Orange, Mass. 


WILD FLOWERS 
With cultural directions 
PERENNIALS 
Old fashioned kinds 
GLADIOLI 
A few good ones; reasonably priced 
DORLEW GARDENS 
GALENA OHIO 


“New England Quality” 


Gladioli and Delphinium 
Catalog of 125 of the 


better varieties on request 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
B. M. & M. E. Latham 
Mansfield, Mass. 


Gardens at North Scituate, R. I. 























‘Tenaace 


ERDMAN’S CANNAS 
Bronze Leaf: Nokomis, red; Statue of 
Liberty, red; Florida, red shaded to 
yellow; Susquehanna, salmon pink; 
Green Leaf: Brilliant, bright mottled 
red; Apricot, apricot pink; Princeton, 
yellow; Distinction, orange: 8 cents 
each, $6.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. 


C. W. F. ERDMAN 
Wake Virginia 


HARDY ASTERS OR 
12 CHRYSANTHE MUMS $2.50 
prepaid east of the Mississippi and a 
copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE. 


These plants are named varieties and 
will be labeled. Will bloom this Fall. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H - - West Point, Pa. 




















READ THIS: 


100 Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs, 10 
Varieties, separate, labeled, postpaid 
east of Mississippi River. Medium, 
$2.50; Large, $3.25; Extra, $4.00. 
Send for catalogue. 

JOHN E. SNELL 
Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 


125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 








Dahlias, 12 named kinds, $1.10; mixed, 
15, $1.10; Greenhouse Chrysanthe- 
mums, 10, $1.10; Hardy Chrysanthe 
mums, 20, $1.10; Tris, 12 kinds, $1.10; 
Geraniums, 10 kinds, $1.10; Gladioli, 
3? oo $1.10; Fuschia 8 kinds, 


MRS. J. C. SIMMONS 
R. 5, Box 159, Roanoke, Va. 


Glad Greetings from New England 


I WILL GIVE 
four No. 1 bulbs of the beautiful and 
dainty Gladiolus Priscilla Alden, to 
anyone who will send me during April 
a check for $2.00 made payable to the 
AMERICAN GrapioLus Society, for a 
new membership in said society. The 
Monthly Bulletins of the A. G. S. are 
worth much more than $2.00. 
WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
My 1925 list of 100 ‘“‘Best” or “Fa- 
vorite Glads contains the Scores or 
Ratings. as given in the recent Sym- 
posium of the American Gladiolus 
Society. Retail List on application. 
Wholesale List to Dealers. 


Choice Gladioli! 


100 Blooming Bulbs, $2.00 
50 for $1.00 


A whole garden of gorgeous bloom! 
Have more than I wish to plant, so 
make this special offer. All colors, rare 
blue, yellow and pastel shades, and 
gratis on hundred lots include a bulb 
of the new creamy pink ‘‘Rose Pearl,’’ 
awarded first for largest flower at 
Boston 1923 show. All postpaid any- 
where. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist 
Dover (5) - - N. H. 


























GLADIOLI 


Special Low Price 


Fine stock, true to name, must be 
sold as my land is limited. 


1”to 3” to 

Prices per 100 1}” yg 
America, pink ........ $1.00 -80 
Bordeaux, red ........ 4.00 3.00 
Evelyn Kirtland, rose.. 2.00 1.75 
Mrs. Ly .— D o0.0:4 > See 1.00 

“a eton, deep 

$a Elaa sus .0.0'0,0'¢'e:0 1.50 1.25 
whem ar 1.25 1.00 
gq ne yellow ..... 1.50 1.25 
G. Zang, dark pink . 1.25 1.00 


Glory of Holland, white 1.50 1.25 
50 sold at 100 rate 


Orders for $3.00 or over delivered. 
Orders for less, send postage extra. 


J. A. EDMAN 
Orange - - Mass. 


Every READER OF HoRTICULTURE 
should have a copy of our 
CATALOGUE 


a select list of the better 
GL OLI 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
INFERIOR AND THE SUPERIOR IS 
BUT A FEW CENTS. ARE THE 
BEST TOO GOOD FOR YOU? 
Special introductory offers, prepaid: 
1 each Gold, Carmen Sylva, 
Anna Eberius, Mrs. Peters $1.50 
4 each Albania, Evelyn Kirt- 
land, Flora, Herada ..... $1.50 


S. A. SWIFT 


Woburn Massachusetts 


E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 























Hebron Heights Garden Gladioli 
Bulbs That Bloom 


Mary Pickford, the finest Creamy 
White, 1 in. up, 50c per doz.; 100 
Bulbs, 1 in. up, Mixed, all shades, 
$1.25 postpaid. Send for my list of 
100 varieties free. Planting Stock 
and Bulblets at Moderate Prices. 
FRANK FRENIER 


Hebronville, Mass. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Gompzice the world’s best vaste. 

Our New Illustrated and D 
Oatalogue now ready for distribusion. 
Send us your name and address and s 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 

















THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleborough, Mass. 
offer choice Gladiolus Bulbs at bottom 
rices, including Fern Kyle, Mme. 
ounet-Sully, Byron L. Smith, Diana, 
Eros, Jenny Lind, Beaconflame, Maine, 
Purple Glory, and many of the very 
choice and new bulbs also standard. 

Price list for the asking. 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS :— 

I am glad to report that 1924 gave me a substantial increase of sales over any previous year. Being mindful 
of the fact that this result could not have been attained without your co-operation and help, I hereby extend to all 
my sincere appreciation and thanks. 


IRIS Very truly yours, 
PHLOX 
PEONIES WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. GEO. N. SMITH. 
















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a Specialty of American 
Introductions 
New Catalogue for 1925 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 













IRIS CRISTATA 


The true dwarf native crested Iris 
STRONG PLANTS, $2.00 per dozen 
Many others for spring planting 
RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington Arkansas 
Mention Horticulture 











Seed from the finest named varieties. 
direct from the famous English growers. 


$2.75; 100, $5. 


true from seed—300 seed, $1. 


clumps $3 per dozen. 
25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


Japanese Ohrysanthemums. 
poses. 


Pkg. of 500 seed, $1. 
seedling Delphiniums from this famous strain, for May delivery, 25 for $1.50; 50, 
Will bloom first year; second year makes magnificent show. 

We also offer the variety ‘‘Rev. Lascelles’’—a very fine sort that comes practically 
Seedlings of this variety—25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, 
$6. Seedlings of the popular bright blue var. Belladonna—50 for $1.25; $2 per hun- 
dred. Field-grown clumps of Belladonna $3 per dozen. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Kelway’s Exhibition Strain 


Awarded the highest prizes. Guaranteed 
Orders taken for 


English Hybrids, field-grown 


Kelway’s New Hybrid Lupins, in 8 varieties mixed. Seedlings for June delivery— 


The Kelway Asters—‘‘New Developments’’—an extra fine race, closely resembling 
Highly recommended for cut bloom and decorative pur- 
Seedlings in 8 varieties, mixed, 25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


Address 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CoO. 


Beverly, Mass. 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flewers, fruits and vegetables. 
VERMINE 
Fer cel werms, angle werms, reet lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.5@ Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 

















SHANUNGA IRIS 
GARDENS 


offer this year for the first time 
IRISES FROM MAINE 

Choice varieties of bearded Iris, 

American and European introduc- 

tions. Acclimated to our severe 

winters. 

A catalogue with hints for begin- 

ners will be sent upon request. 
MRS. WALTER E. TOBIE 

3 Deering Street, Portland, Maine 








J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. v. Deursen 
Sassenheim Holland 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Crocus, Paeonias, Iris, 
etc., etc. 


Catalogue free on application. 








IMPORT YOUR BULBS DIRECT 
VAN’THOT & BLOKKER 
Limmen Holland 
Grower to grower. Import only. Tulips, 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, etc. Shipments in 
September. Catalogue ready in May. 
Free booklet on bulb growing on request. 
Over 25 years in the American trade. 
Office for United States and Canada 
430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Canada 
H. B. McCready, Representative 











PUGET SOUND PEONIES 


Nowhere in the world can better peo- 
nies be grown than on the North 
Pacific Coast. Here soil and climate 
conspire to produce fine, sturdy roots 
and unbeatable flowers. Prepaid de- 
livery. Catalogue in May. 
VAN W. GOODNER 

R.F.D. 12, Box 214, Seattle, Wash. 


OLD DEERFIELD 
Lawn & Shrub Fertilizer 
“5.5.5” 

LAW and NYE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Auburndale Massachusetts 














Tigridia Pavonia Grandiflora 


These Beautiful Flowers are rather 
scarce. You do not see them in many 
gardens. Have harvested about the 
finest lot of these Bulbs I ever grew. 
Price 35 cts. per dozen, $2.00 per 100. 
Postage prepaid. 
JOS. A. EIBEL 
P. O. Box 268 Lancaster, Pa. 








DAHLIA PLANTS 
Strong, healthy, well ripened plants 
out of the coldframe, ready May 
20 and June 1. 


GIMP OO 2 oo eds cass $1.75 
eee 1.00 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner .. 50c 
Wee MOE, ons oc ocecs 50c 
Tommy Atkins ......... 50c 


Cash with order 
JOHN I. GURNEY 
22 Highland St., Dorchester, Mass. 














Hyper-Humus 





Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


for Gardens, Lawns Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J.| 


















KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower ff 
4 





Truckers, 2 | 
Florists, Fruit Growers, ao-| 
Nurserymen &Lawnwork j p} 
American Farm Machine Co. & y 
2584 University Ave. 8.E. QS 
Minneapolis Mina, 





HOTBED SASH 
Standard hotbed sash, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of gam, either 
ers" or made for glass in; 
1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash $1.65 ea. 
oct ito Sat erty detamase 
x14 a .60 per box square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 
$2.40. ©. MW. Robinson & Bre. Dept. 
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Reliable Florists 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 











HOUGHTON GORNEY 





BOSTON 
MASS. 





Sad 








UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 
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SAAR 


RCT Exclusive Pro- 
4 nl fession not overrun with 
& ye ee Crowded 

with aqoerienty for money- 


, ogg lt pm big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 

Easy to master under our  correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916, 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 

















arboue 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 
392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


B.B. 8393 











W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, -> gag 
Tel. Park 


**Cable address: Ran PAweccsines. ses 


SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SPRYWHEEL - 
The Baby Tractor 


that does the work of STRONG 
MEN. Cultivating and lawn 
mowing. Easy to buy— 
easy to use. Thou- 
sands sold and 
in successful 
A, use by florists, 
P seedsmen and 
gardeners, 


SS 
H. C. DODGE, Inc., 
32-46 Alger St., Boston, Mass. 



























Hardy Field Grown Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs, Lawn Seed 
Gladioli Bulbs, $5.00 to $7.00 per 100 
Asparagus Roots Fruit Trees 
Hardy Perennials of all kinds 
Lists free 


E. E. RANDALL 
Nurseryman Reading, Mass. 











STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


CONARD. PYLE [+ | 7 WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 











Choice Orchids 
_ HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write er Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














up to May first, at $10 per hundred. 





LILY OF THE VALLEY 


German-grown Valley from cold storage for house and greenhouse forcing. Oan be 
forced the year round. A warm closet to start them into growth and then gradually 
inured to the light will give you this favorite and deliciously scented flower in three 
weeks’ time. Plant some each week and you can have a continual supply of lovely 
flowers, with little trouble and small expense. 
forcing them in the house. The pips we sell carry large bells on long stems, quite 
superior to the small-flowered garden variety. A bundle of 25 pips costs $1.75; 50, $3; 
100, $5.50. We can also supply the variety ‘‘Metletz Revelation’’ for out-door planting, 


We have a constant supply of this charming flower for weddings etc., and can ship 
any reasonable distance by parcel post. Retail price $3.50 per bunch of 25; $12 per 
hundred. Order now for Easter. We supply Florists at market prices. 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


We will be glad to give directions for 
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HARDY PLANTS FOR FALL BLOOM 


Anemone Windflower, white and pink, 
30c ea., $3 doz. 
Artemisia Mugwort, white, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Mrs. S. J. Wright, purple, 
35c ea., $3.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, St. Egwin, rosy-pink. 
> 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Climax, light lavender. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Campanula Harebell, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Calimeris Starwort, Daisy-like, lavender, 
30c ea., $3 doz. 
Caryopteris Blue Spirea, 30c ea., $3 doz. 
Eupatorium Mist Flower, blue. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Helenium Sneezewort, brown-yellow, 
80c ea., $3 doz. 
Lythrum Loose-strife, rose, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Plumbago Leadwort, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Platycodon Balloon Flower, blue-white. 
Scabiosa Blue Bonnet, blue, 30c ea., $3 doz. 
Veronica Speedwell, blue-white. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
These are a few of the kinds I can supply 
from a limited stock. No catalogue this spring, 
but write me for other varieties and prices. 


Robert A. Giblin, Nurseryman, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 





_ CALIFORNIA 
DELPHINIUMS 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 
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85 State Street, Boston 
For Forcing in the Dwelling House 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 


We are at all times prepared to 
supply cold storage pips, fancy 
bulb bowls, earthenware pots 
and specially prepared bulb 
fibre. 

Telephone your orders to us at 

Congress 8220 
Send for Catalog 











NEW ENGLAND 


‘N 
MO UALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 


EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 


‘or Year Boo 





FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 














Nursery Stock Equal to | 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 


Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








The 


GARDEN NURSERIES © 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 
Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 


Choice 
Hardy Roses 


Eastern Field Grown 
Stock 


Over 150 varieties in all types, 
no finer stock obtainable. Thou- 
sands were sold last fall and I 
have a splendid lot for spring 
delivery. 


GLADIOLI in 250 varieties, 
Montbretias, Delphiniums, Lil- 
iums and other interesting 
plants for the garden. 


Price lists free on application 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticultural Specialist 
Front and Federal Streets 
Weymouth at ee Mass, 






ye E 
“Garden Book'\’ 


OU can make your garden the 
envy of the neighborhood if you 
have Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book 
for a guide. It contains explicit 
cultural directions, as well as a 
complete list of the best Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 

Roses, Hardy Perennials, 

Dahlias, etc. 
A copy mailed free 

if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SEEDS—BuLBs—PLANTS 
CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - 




















Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 


and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 














TWO NEW BEAUTIFUL SHRUBS 


Weigela florida venusta 
2-2’ @ $1.00 
A mass of lovely pink flowers. 
Neillia sinensis 
2-212’ @ $1.00 
Graceful drooping branches, covered with light pink flowers. 
From China by E. H. Wilson. 
Hardy anywhere in New England. 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


SOUTH BRAINTREE 


From Korea by Prof. Jack. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 





HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A catalog of Old-fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Trollius, Astilbes, New Anchusas, 
Japanese Anemones, New Heucheras, Phlox, Hardy 
Asters, Rock Garden Plants in large variety, beautifully 
illustrated in color and black. There is an alphabetical 
table, indicating Flowering Period, Height and Color. 


HARDY BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


We have made this collection of twelve of the large 
flowering varieties in a range of colors of this now popu- 
lar border plant. 


Boston—Orange Bronze 
Bronze Source D’Or—Light 


Eden—Pink 
Golden Climax—Yellow 


Bronze Lillian Doty—Pink 
Captain Cook—Dark Rose Mrs. Henry F. Vincent— 
Carrie—Yellow Orange 
Champagne—Reddish Bronze Summergold—Yellow 


Cranford’s White—Early Winnetka—Cream White 
Collection of Twelve, $2.00 — $12.00 per 100 


In your request for catalog, it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, N. J. 














FERTILIZER 


For the Lawn, Garden, Shrubs and 
Flowers, use 
Victory Fertilizer—clean, odorless, effective; a 
high grade product which produces most gratifying 


results. 
Improve the soil with 


Victory Humus 


the natural soil builder and conditioner. “Keep 
the Home Flowers Blooming” with Victory 
Plant Food, for all kinds of indoor plants. 


WHAT USERS SAY: 


“I tried your Victory Fertilizer in my garden and re- 
ceived wonderful results.” 


“T can assure you that I have found Victory Fertilizer 
to be most satisfactory.” 


“Victory Fertilizer has given us good satisfaction in 
every particular. We can highly recommend it.” 


“We have used your Victory Plant Food in our home 
for the different house plants, and it has been wonderful 
for them.” 


Victory Products Sold by Dealers Generally 


VICTORY FERTILIZER CO. 
54 North Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


EAE pee ele Sea ce oe a vt 
oe eae ai bali aee ee oA F 
UN NA os Sk siwaveccvees Sc Stsevkewe 
ie OE a irc dige ead ake aoe ‘ 
Piet TES... on esc ccccess ‘ 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 











300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Books for the Garden 
Maker’s Library 


Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele ......... $1.75 
How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle .......cccsccccvce 2.00 
A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. Henry 
NE Fc Sia idinta 255 jeresibvie wd eyaihine 86 6 Owl ele. e-% 2.50 
The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor ............. 6.00 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King .............. 1.75 


Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 5.00 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 4.00 
House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. T. Barnes .. 1.75 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. O. 


DE SE haa ngic dice otlae Siena baie ae owe Kaos .50 
Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White ...........e0% $.25 
Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. A. J. Macself -50 
A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred 0. Hottes ........ 1.50 
A Little Book of Annuals. Alfred 0. Hottes .......... 1.50 
Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred 0. Hottes ........ 2.00 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White ...... 2.50 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King ...... 1.75 
Planning Your Garden. W.S. Rogers ...........e00% 1.76 


The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. 0. H. Stout .. 3.00 
The Backyard Vegetable Garden. E.I. Farrington .... 1.00 
Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward Harding .. 1.75 
A Little Book of Climbing Plants. Alfred OC. Hottes.... 1.50 
Practical Flower Gardening. Katherine M-P. Cloud .... 2.50 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horti- 
cultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 

Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 
room. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HoRTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 
and important introductions. 

Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 











life membership. 



































Gorticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
President 
Mr. JAMEs Boyd 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HarTMAN Kuan, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Treasurer 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK 


Secretary 
Mr. Davi Rust 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 


The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 


The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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Glen Head 


PEONIES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. New York 


IRISES 
LILACS 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 
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ITS RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
That saves us a lot of talking about 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 


1 gallon $3.00 1 5-gallon can $10.00 
For Sale by All Dealers 


CinclreaMiin 
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NEW JERSEY 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 
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e endeavor to grow a complete list 
of 


EVERGREENS 
TREES 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
VINES, ROSES 


and 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


Let us quote on your requirements 


THE BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


W. H. WYMAN & SON 


NORTH ABINGTON, 


Telephone Rockland 26 


MASS. 
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|NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Two of the Finest Hardy Plant Novelties 
of the Year 


PHLOX, “Enchantress.” This fine new variety 
originated at our Nurseries from a collection of 
seedlings. The plant is of vigorous habit with some- 
what glossy, dark green foliage, producing huge 
heads of showy flowers, bright salmon-pink in color, 
with a deep red eye. The blooms resemble P. Eliza- 
beth Campbell, though more brilliant, but the plant 
is much stronger in growth. 35 cts. each; $3.00 
per doz. 

HOLLYHOCK, “Sensation.” A charming new 
variety with monstrous flowers, uniformly double, of 
clear silvery salmon-pink, a shade quite distinct from 
any other Hollyhock. This plant has never failed 
to excite the interest and admiration of visitors to 
our Nurseries. 40 cts. each; $4.00 per doz. 


Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our 
New Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed 
free, upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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